ments. The general explained that for some time supply
columns with food and ammunition used to come along
the roads not knowing that their comrades had been cut
off. So that at one time the mottis were in a state bordering
on starvation, from which they were only saved by eating
their horses and gathering what little they could from the
sparse countryside. But now they are being continually,
and it seems, fairly adequately victualled from the air.
Bread, biscuits, meat and tea are dropped to them from
aeroplanes, and I was told how by mistake the Finns
sometimes get their share of this manna from heaven. They
have discovered the signals the Russians make to their
planes, particularly at night, and in copying them they
receive quite a lot of the Russian food packages.

The Russians also get supplies of light ammunition
from the air, but for heavier supplies they depend upon
transport across the frozen Lake Ladoga. These transport
columns are being continually shelled and machine-gunned
by Finnish batteries on the islands in the lake.

General Hegglund told how many high Soviet officers
are caught in these surrounded mottis.  In one, where the
remains of two divisions are encircled, are the Divisional
Commander and also the Army Corps Commander.
The latter, by good, or bad fortune, was ahead of his
relieving force in his staff-car, and was able to reach the
cut-off troops.   But his column was held up by heavy
snow and the Finns did the rest.   In another motti is
Tank Brigade Commander who has the decoration of
"Hero of the Soviet Union.*

'He's not my idea of a hero,* said General Hegglund.
' We can't persuade him to come out and fight! *

The general further explained that with more troops at
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